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PrRIcE 1}d. 


SOME IDEAS OF MAJOR TRUEFITT 
ON LOGIC. 

Ir seems a strange thing to say, yet I say it advisedly, 
that a fidelity to logic is the cause of many of those 
actions of individuals which least enjoy the appro- 
bation of Minerva ; and the great bulk of mankind are 
enabled to maintain that even tenor of procedure 
which is most satisfactory to the genius of common 
sense, in consequence of their happy insensibility to 
the requirements of logic. 

We, whose religion is the true one, are liable to be 
painfully startled now and then by seeing an esteemed 
friend perverted to another, and, of course, a wrong 
faith. He is a clever, sharp-witted man: how comes it? 
Be sure he is a loyal logician. He has probably got 
some new data on certain great questions, or has been 
brought to give some attention to those which formerly 
lay torpid in his mind. If unable to reason these out 
logically, he would have been safe; nine-tenths of 
mankind are so, merely because they do not see the 
logical bearing of anything they know or might know 
upon the subject. But, his mind being logical, no 
sooner did he accept the premises, than he was forced 
to draw the conclusion, thereby undergoing a change 
of convictions. It only then depended on his posses- 
sing a certain degree of moral courage, that he should 
make a corresponding change in his professions ; in 
short, go over to the other church. You say, there 
must have been an error somewhere. Well, possibly 
there was, but it would be in the premises—the so 
considered facts, principles, truths, and so forth, on 
which the reasoning These were probably 
accepted with little hesitation, or were viewed under 
a certain light which made all little difficulties dis- 
appear. The true faith has lost an adherent mainly 
through the cogency of logic in the mind of the per- 
vert. The more clear and rigorous that power, the 
more pleasure in exercising it, and the more liability 
to be carried away by it from old land-marks and 
associations. If there be any shade of martyrdom 
in the case, it would, with a morally courageous or 
conceited person, only give a piquancy to the affair, 
and make return or repentance more hopeless. 

Talking of martyrdom—there is a great deal of logic 
in it. Both the martyrer and the martyred will gene- 
rally be found to be loyal logicians. What can be more 
undeniable than the propositions of a reformer at the 
stake? ‘If I deny the true faith, I subject myself to 
a penalty infinitely worse than that with which I am 
now threatened. By submitting to the latter, I simply 
make a choice of a lesser in contrast to a greater evil. 
Blaze away, then, with the fagots!’ What, on the 
other hand, can be more undeniable than the logic of 


the judge who has condemned the reformer? ‘ The 
errors which this man was propagating are attended 
with endless pain and hopeless destruction to millions ; 
by cutting off his one mortal life just now, we save 
something more than mortal life to all that indefinite 
multitude. Itis a sad case; but my duty lies straight 
before me. He must burn!’ Here it is evident that 
both would have been spared the distress of the 
burning—the one in the active, the other in the neuter 
sense—if the logical faculty had been a little obscurer. 
Had there been a failure of logic even on one side— 
had the reformer seen less distinctly the consequences 
of his drawing back from the right faith, or the judge 
the connection between heresy and its remote results 
—the fire might never have been kindled. In the 
great controversy between two such men as Calvin 
and Servetus, it is a tug of logic which we see in the 
first place. Both are dreadfully clear-seeing men. 
We have only to own that there is a sort of unfairness 
as to conclusions, when the one disputant has a fire at 
his back in which to close the argument: a sort of 
practical last word. In all other particulars, the 
strictest rules of the science may have been, and 
probably were, observed. 

The abuse of positions of power, in general, is very 
often connected with a loyal logic. I have no doubt 
that Robespierre was a strict logician. An old friend 
of his, living not long ago in Paris, always insisted on 
his having been a man very amiable in society. The 
carpenter's family, with whom he lived, had no fault 
to find with him; on the contrary, liked him. It 
was merely this: ‘Here are a set of aristocrats and 
traitors threatening to prevent that regeneration of 
France which is to produce unheard-of happiness to 
its entire population; shall the few suffer, or the 
many?’ With the matter thus logically put, could a 
clear-headed man hesitate, even though he might be 
rather sorry that the business of keeping things right 
lay with the guillotine? So also of the late king of 
Naples. I have it on good evidence that he was 
possessed of some princely qualities: he could occa- 
sionally do a kind thing in a very ite way. 
But—it appearing to him that anarchy and all its 
miseries necessarily flowed from the principles of the 
liberals, he felt bound to silence these gentlemen. 
Their prisons were no doubt unpleasant; but better 
that a few troublesome advocates and professors 
should suffer a little inconvenience, than that the 
whole nation should be damaged. In losing a kingdom, 
such a man is merely the victim of a syllogism. The 
whole case of those old-fashioned despotic sport in 
Eastern Europe against reform of the state, is nothing 
but a spasm of logic. ‘ From a constitution there can 
only flow confusion and generalruin. Severe measures 
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all the partisans of a constitution are but a 


the less of two evils.’ And so they go on as long as 
i logic; till some 
ps to some external and unforeseen 


da 
find themselves nowhere. In all 


science, to —_* his - from the consequences 
iples. In his subsequent crown- 
>a have some rather 


That ss error, which we see so con- 
adherents of other 


evil as the minor position, and the choice to a 
syllogistic intellect fan irresistible. It is on this 
very principle that the persecutor pr ls when he 
commits a cruelty on one or a few persons, in order to 
ent worse calamities to a greater number. The 
Senthamian doctzine of the Greatest Happiness of the 
Greatest Number has the same basis. Honest Jeremy 
ealeulated that it could not be followed out with- 
ering to some; but, then, the 

balance of advantage to the Multitude! He felt, 


mendable in this giving up of even the Few to a harsh 
fate; but he 


them to the consolation which Mr Emerson 
out in his late work on 1 Conduct of Life. When 
@ man is the victim of his fate, has sciatica in his 
loins and cramp in his mind; a club-foot and a club 
wit; a sour face and a selfish temper; a strut 
gait and a conceit in his affection; or is ground 
powder by the vice of his race; he is to rally on his 
relation to the universe, which his ruin benefits.’ 


friends. Nobody rofesses to be able to understand 
Some surmise of the brain. 

wt gy to oe a profound policy for some 
ultimate oo whole, pre- 
vails. Now th there is a very expla- 


there is some balance struck, the major proposition 
of course carrying the day. Possibly pean 
premises involve some fallacy ; but rl is the ordi- 
mary case. The misfortune is in the logic, and the 
sensibility to its requirements. Had the man been 
a dull worker in 


Is not } ic, then, a good thing? Would men be 
in general without it? Or, if how are 
they to use it safely? It is a good 
it is a means of arriving 
comet continue 


effects, when, perhaps, they are 
to their data, and they will seldom come to wrong 
conclusions. This, you will say, is difficult: it is, 
But if there be a want of light here, another 

may perhaps be found. We may always be 

certain, that if conclusion or 
even s§' itions t against great 
behests of our moral they cruelty 


stile or any other sort of injustice towards our fellow- 


creatures—if they propose our acting towards others 
in any manner in which we ourselves should not like 
to be treated—they are wrong from the basis, and 
should be rejected. Even if the — 
conduct some pointed departure from the 

society, we may well hesitate to 
wing the as there is always a presumption that 
the is wiser than the Unit. 


THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 
CHAPTER XIIL—MONSIEUR DE CRESPIGNY, 


) anxiety to y on account 

letter from Miss his 
conduct towards the — obe, and y y by 
reason of the singular secret 
cerning Count Gotsuchakoff, which he did not Ae 
whether he ought to disclose to his friend M. de 


Crespigny or not. He spoil 
of hair that 


ture than that his hair and his skin were really so 
very much of the same colour, that he couldn’t tell 
means reconcile the Fresh-complexioned to his fate. 


In the afternoon, the foreign gen bers, and Dick's 
arrive in their saloon in unusual lt tm and Dick’s 
attendance was required there for the handing of 
coffee, which it was not their custom to Ley except 
when a long sitting was anticipated. There was but 
little ifying, and what there was, was carried on 
in su ued tones, but there was a considerable display 
of documents with figures on them, which the youth per- 
ceived were not statements of accounts, but statistics 
of armed men. There was to be a somewhere, 
and that upon a very extensive scale, and Herr Sin = 
brow was weightier with purpose than usual, an 
fire in Signor eyes burned fierce be 
luridly. Crespigny carried on a brisk corre- 

with Count Gotsuel and a score of 
times the Russian bent forward and held the slip of 
paper in the gas-flame until it was completely con- 
sumed. So ly interested, indeed, were the whole 
company in the business on hand that orem that 
even the presence of Dick was regarded with some 
little impatience, and the speakers would drop their 
voices and linger on their words, if he entered the 
room even for a moment, like men who have that to 
say which concerns no interloper. 
therefore, the universal confusion when 
Dick suddenly burst their door with a tremen- 
dous bang, and rushed into saloon pursued 
by the furious barber. Half-a-dozen, at least, started 


pockets, A to draw some hidden 
weapon ; two PB it; 
one threw up the window, as though about to 


gentleman, however, inter- 
arm with a a gesture the Russian could not 


4 | pretend to misinterpret ; and rolling ups map-like, 


the document which lay before him wit 


duty we owe to society at large is DUL Choosing 
premises are 18 ully 100ked_to 
in these arguments. Anyhow, the premise: 
accepted, the logical —— following was irre 
The i. monarch felt bound in reason, if not i con 
eelings ti eterna htness | 
a 
] 
f 
| ed several excellen 
his indecisive hands, and I 
indeed, that there was something not quite com-|Ii one lustance, clipped some portion of a gentle- 
ee man’s ear off, with no better excuse for the misadven- ‘ 
] 
contused beliet that they were ultimately to be bene- ] 
fited also. It would have been better to — r 
1 
| 
Now and then, a man reputed wise or clever comes | 
out with some 7 absurd action or demons- | | 
under SUress Ol Sy ertain data Dave pressed | 
themselves on his attention; a peculiar line of duty | 
is presented to him. There is some greater evil to be | 
he would have been safe. Being able to make a| 
deduction, he falls. | 
their feet, and placed their hands in their breast- 
0 em a source apart from logic; it hies, as while Count Gotsuchakoff, with naked dagger, even 
have said, in the premises. Men assume something as | flew at the trembling lad as he embraced the knees of 
es to be right and sound, and draw deductions | M. de C 
that, whereas it is perhaps not oe sound ; 
hence their reasonings can only lead into erro 
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carefulness and deliberation, requested Mr Tipsaway 
to inform the company to what fortunate circumstance 
honour of his unexpected 


feebly, and as pallid with fear as they had 
‘ore with expressed his 


contrition for the intrusion ; the oreign gents must 
needs pardon him, he was sure, when he told them 
that he had just received word that one of his best 
customers, Backboard, of Acacia House—well 
known to the first families—had withdrawn her 
patronage, on account of the infamous conduct of the 
young reprobate now before them; his righteous 
indignation had led him to chastise the youth with a 
stick snatched hastily from among those on sale in his 
front shop, end the ungrateful boy, instead of, kissing 
disturb the present company. 

‘Leave the room, sir, exclaimed M. de y 
mee ‘we have nothing to do with your 

Tichard clene 

to his 8 a 

‘The boy may stay, added the heen “he 

tands of what we say.’ 

There were several murmurs from those present, 
and the Ruwien wrote fow words rapidly down, and 
POT oor bey? 

*I like the boy,’ replied he, ‘and beg this 
favour of you for him for my sake.’ To Gotsucha- 
koff, he wrote : “Fear not ; I will answer for the boy 
myself.’ 

sitting silent at the feet of De Crespigny, the astonished 
pon came in possession of the details of a 

rojected insurrection, the importance of which was 
a t even to his uninst: 


leave the room for 

locked the door, and ra 
‘I speak your 

pr every oak, or nearly so, of what been said 


nhappy boy,’ exclaimed the count, seizing his 
p of iron; you know not what you 
have done, nor what penalty you have incurred. 
awful sternness in his usuall mild eyes—‘I tell you 
you have spoken your own death-doom !’ 
‘I have heard you many times before, 
Dick in uiet unterrified tones, ‘and I have never 
of aught that has been said to body. 
betray your friends for a kingdom.’ 
¢ but this matter does 
not rest with me ; does not affect me only, but thou- 
sands, I tell you, since you have heard so much, 
you must needs die!’ 
with a melancholy in oe features born of 
the boy ben. bi 
you quietly with me, 


thee?’ 

‘O sir, it was no foolish vanity, but gratitude. I 
have used my knowl only ate good, for your 
safety, and for that of you love. po! Long you of 

only to warn you against another far more 
suet ot © 5 There is one who hears all your 
plots you do not dream of.’ 


* Who, ?—who eried De Crespigny in a 
whisper. ‘ this barber dared to turn traitor? Are 
there spies without ?’ 


‘No, sir; there are spies within. Count Gotsuch- 
akoff’——’ The boy involuntarily stopped, so awful 
was the expression of the Senataaale face as Dick 
prono this name ; it seemed to become sea- 
with rage and hatred. ‘Beware what you “ay y 
murmured he with difficulty, so choked was his voice 
with passion—‘ beware; your words are bullets— 

ers. What of the Russian? What of the deaf 
dumb ?’ 

‘He is neither deaf nor dumb,’ returned Richard 

write !’ 
burn them 


real ones in his vay 
this moment, you would find them there.’ 
igny. hour, in 
our money ans arms he knows, to a 
franc, a hiner 34 The men—O Heaven, and the 
poor helpless women that this monster 
has the power to pon desolate. Give me the brandy, 
boy. I can’t believe it. For — — a spy and 
playing mute—for some such 
wretch we must have ol us. So many 
plans betrayed, so many schemes abortive! Once 
more, good youth, upon your sacred soul, is this the 
truth? Answer as you would answer at the judgment- 
seat, man 


ation, and 


barber, and extract from him, not without difficulty, 
a promise that his apprentice should not be beaten. 
Then parting, with a polite oe and even an 
uncommon gaiety, the Frenchman left the house. 

The next wn J (Thursday), and the day after that, 
f gentlemen frequented Mr Tipsaway’s 

usual, with one single exception, and the confusion of 

tongues in the smoking-saloon was as great as ever. 
On the third day, the barber inquired of Herr Singler 
what had become of Count Gotsuchakoff, to which 
the German answered that he did not know, and that 
his friends were getting exceedingly anxious about 
him. as Mr Ti 
ing out the 
not | nights, to household in general, he came upon this 


remarkable ph: 

* Mysterious night, as the 
on duty was passing down Blank Street, coe 
rather uented part of that neighbourhood—he 

reeived some person crouching down behind a hoard- 
ing, as if for the purpose of concealment, Upon t 
his bull’s eye — this object, he found it to biee 
body, and by the dress and complexion, apparently 
that of a ee. Being carried to the police station, 
and examined, there was found a small wound in the 
left breast, as if made with 
and narrow instrument, which it is the surgeon 
opinion could not have been inflicted by the ode 
himself. A valuable watch and some money were 
found upon his person, as well as a pocket-book with 
various entries in it in the Russian tongue. The body 
had the appearance of having lain in the position in 
which it was found for several days. At present, the 
affair is env in m but the police are 

mn my onour,’ exc Tipsaway, 

= his thigh, « ‘I’m half inclined to believe that 

that must be our poor old dummy. At all events, 


| with my own eyes!’ | 
| 
MM. de espigny illed anowher giass With Drandy, 
and tossed it off then put his cloak on with deliber- 
up a ae Urespig out of the room. The front-shop 
stayed behind the rest, to beg off his yous favourite | was tenantless, but he delayed there to call the 
from his impending punishment, and was about 
| 
} 
enjoyed thine own deceit without making me partaker q 
‘ of it? What besotted vanity could have consumed 
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I'll go to Poplar this very night, and set my mind 

at ease. Frizzle—no, you’re a fool, and will be all 

ight about it—Smith, you run out, and get me a 

this instant. Smith, don’t you hear? y, what 

the deuce is the matter with boy ?—he’s all of a 
nder terposed Mrs 

n’t wo! at it,’ in ipsaway : 
‘the heat of this room is something aie tone - 
able. If you will just leave him to himself, while I 
open the window, he’ll be right in half a minute, and 
by the time you have put on your boots.’ 

‘Smith, what do you know about this?’ whispered 
the woman vehemently, as soon as they were left 
alone. ‘There has been some foul-play with this 
Russian, boy, and you know something of it. I heard 
you ing to De Crespigny on Wednesday night ; 
ay, that I did. I told you what would come of 
trying to deceive Martha Tipsaway. I may save you, 
even yet, you wretched boy,’ continued the barber’s 
wife, with a vagueness of patronage that curiosity, 
however powerful, could scarcely excuse ; ‘ only tell 
me all a know, from beginning to’—— 

‘ Will you get me that cab, Smith, or will you 
not?’ roared Mr Tipsaway, reappearing with his 
——- and comforter. ‘What is the meaning of 

is conduct, sir? Why are you always fainting, and 
my wife always engaged in loosening your necker- 
hief ?” 


Dick snatched up his cap, and rushed into the street 
without one word of reply. 

The clock hands in the front-shop were then 

at the eleventh hour, and Tipsaway 
that before that hour struck his vehicle 
would have arrived. 

‘I believe that that is the —— boy we ever 
had,’ exclaimed the barber peevishly, at expira- 
lied his lady curtl 

*I don’t wi ou,” i i ¥ 
not lifting her eyes > 
Adviser, of which recondite volume, however, she 
had not mastered a single sentence: ‘you might 
thank your stars if you were only one-half as sharp, 


Mr 
‘Sharp or not, observed Mr Tipsaway, maddened 
delay—‘ sharp or not, I’ll give him such a supper 
black-thorn before he to bed this night as he 


put it off, and put it off, and put it off, through 
and 1 thought best to » 
for all at once, and now— O lor, if I but 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MYSTERY OF MR JONES. 


London by night! What a brilliant and animated 
vision to those who, knowing nought of its _ and 
wretchedness, are whirled from comfortable homes to 
gorgeous theatres, and mark the ceaseless throng from 
their carriage windows as though it were itself but a 
scenic pageant! What a world of gilded vice and gay 
excitement to those who seek it, purse in hand, and 
with heated faces carefully averted from its darker 
side! What a wilderness of woe to those who, house- 
less and moneyless, wearily its splendid: streets, 
without one of its million lights disclosing to them the 
features of a friend! For such, no loneliness of desert, 
no solitariness of sailless sea, can make so utter an 


— 


isolation as that infinite ocean of unknown fellow- 
creatures. The heart of London throbs indeed, as has 
been said, but to the poor wanderer in its stony ways 
in a manner far other than human. Among a thousand 
faces there is not one that says unto him, ‘I pity you;’ 
not one, ‘What makes you look so wretched and so 
wan?’ Pleasure is there—real pleasure—with bright 
eyes and radiant cheeks; and a hideous and unreal 
Pleasure pursues him with eyes that are spirit-lamps, 
with cheeks that are painted skin. Wealth is there, 
in fusion, in superfluity, made hideous by contrast 
with the abject Poverty that stoops to pick the orange- 
peel from the kennel. Prudence is there, with many 
a cardinal virtue, all with suspicious looks and but- 
toned pockets, and putting their confidence in Order 
only, who is there also, blue-coated, and with trun- 
cheon in hand. But as for Human Sympathy, for any 
sign of Common Brotherhood to be encountered in six 
miles of human countenances in London by night— 
you must apply to the relieving-officer of the district, 
who undertakes fhe supply of those articles; and 
mind, O wanderer, that it is his district, and that you 
do not put off the application until after business 
hours! 


Poor Dick ran on and on for several minutes, onl: 
intent upon setting as many streets as possi 
between himself the too inquiring Mrs Tipsaway, 
and accompanied the whole of that distance by the 
i of Count Gotsuchakoff, as he was found behind 
the hoarding in Poplar with the stiletto-wound in his 
left breast. Something had prompted the boy to avoid 
M. de Crespigny, ever since that Wednesday night 
when he had revealed to him the treachery of hi 
associate, and now he felt a sort of comfort in that he 
had done so: it was something that he had not touched 
that hand, which———-_ Dick did not dare to finish the 
thought, but sped on the faster upon his way, as — 
to leave it and the phantasm which dogged his si 


Best | behind him. The further he ran, however, the more 


ptible and hideous it grew, and it was not till 

Re had entered one of those temples dedicated to the 

Bacchus, and drank off a glass of gin, that he 

‘ound out how largely exhaustion and weariness enter 

into the composition of the impalpable. One bad 

spirit, in fact, drove out the other; but the new arrival 

was only too familiar with poor Dick by this time, 
and with him perfectly well. 

Re ed and strengthened, at least temporarily, 
the lad a policeman where 
receiving the requisite intelli mp wi 
a gruff advice to take hi home, availed himself, 


thronged his bosom as are said to affect yo 
gentlemen of revisiting the 
residences from whi have been absent for 
a long vacation or so. here was no old and 
favourite dog to treat him with indifference as a 
, or—still more objectionably—to tear him 

to some igal about to pi y aj ‘or 

any husks that might chance to be going in hee uncle’s 
establishment, for he had no intention of humbling 
himself before that relative. Still, as it was almost 
the only house in mighty London which contained 
any well-wisher of his, he did look up at it, and parti- 
ly at Mrs Trimming’s window, with an interest 
that, at least, he did not entertain for the next door. 
It was a beautiful starlit night, and he bp semen « 
that the housekeeper’s blind was down, and the gas- 
light in her chamber extinguished ; the good old lady 
was evidently gone to bed— le white-sheeted 


bed, about which no dreams panartaliesces 


* As sure as you are a wise man, Mr T., interrupted 
his consort, ‘there ; you couldn't finish your sentence 
better than that. And not oo man, why, 
you won't give it him; simply ause the lad is 
never coming back —_ to give you a chance.’ so far as he was able, of that recommendation. He 
*‘ Never coming back again !’ echoed Mr Le oY retraced his steps through the now fast emptying 
sinking into an arm-chair as though overwh by | streets—for he had been hitherto running due east 
this intelligence ; ‘why, he’s got two tortoise shell —towards Golden Square, a place he had uot visited 
combs in his pocket almost new. I’ve owed that boy | since his emancipation from china, many months 
a tanning these five weeks—one day or another—and | ago, and standing in the silent roadway there, 
Po contemplated his former home. No such feeling 
XUM 
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—_ their last twopence in, were likely 
only If he threw would prob- 
> break the glass, and not her slumber, for 
Trimming was that sort of lady who appreciates 

Seen supper and sleeps sound. 

Hush! who is that who softly opens the next 
window, his window—for Uncle Ingram and Adolphus 
both sleep on the other side of the house—and 
gazes forth u bh sleeping city and the quiet 
stars? Their light slides down upon her 
golden hair, as avenly it had been watching for 
some such resting-place, and bathes in those tremu- 
lous eyes wherein stands the dew. It is Dick’s angel 
——— over him, although she knows it not, 

aS what is right by her mere presence. 
not become a vagabond—thinks he—but 
at such an hour as that, of Mr Mickleham. Her 
face is leaning on her fair round arms, and she 
is thinking—perhaps of Dick hignself. Why hes 
he never written to her, according to his 
Why has he not written to his mother? Sister 
Maggie is in her dinner-dress, and it is not a black 
one. Thank God for that ; at least, then, his mother 
lives. But why are they two in London ?—for he well 
knows that Maggie and she are not apart—why in 
Golden Square among his enemies? He longs to know 
all this ; and name, 
motion of his hands, a stepping out into the full —_ 
from underneath the ow of the he 
have known it all. But, alas! the black eep has 
e, his obstinacy, his egotism, as the white con 
; and Rascality can stand upon its own dignity 
as ridiculously (if it were not for the pity of it) as 
Respectability itself. 

As it was, Maggie even saw him crouching there 
—some abject wretch lashed by the bitter night-wind, 
as she deemed—and disap for an instant, she 
came forth again and stretching out her beautiful white 
arm and neck, cast out a shimm Bye 
which clanged upon the stones close ae be 
then the casement closed, and she worn foro last 

deed for that day being done. Dick took the 
-crown, and kissing it, put it away in the same 
cket that held his other treasures—the lock of 
and hand of Miss Mickleham—and 
ing off abashed, fled westward towards the home of 
the old clerk. 
. The population to which the eee had before 
seemed to bear such insignifi fag oy were 
now, in their turn, 
ians of the night, whose sauntering 
could be distinguished on the pavement—so still 
the night had grown—from the drunken of 
the reveller, and the slithering footstep of the 
wretched women who still haunted the corners of the 
streets. All sounds were ed and repeated by 
the accommodating echoes. an oath broke forth, it 
edified ears far distant from those to which it was 
peasy addressed ; eno pierced with its 
mockery unwilling hearers half a street away. 
Dick heard two verses of a bacchanalian song sung 
out before he met the solitary singer, who was walk- 
ing quickly, too, as though he — 
was time to be at heme, 1 if not in 


‘We can’t eat any more, © 

We can’t eat any more, 

We can’t eat any mo-o-or, 

But we'll have some more to drink. 


We won’t go home till morning, 
We won't go home till morning, 
We won’t go home till mor—ning, 
And not even then. 


ery of delight as the roysterer 


part, was not less surprised at the 


rencontre, although when he was put in possession 
of the young gentleman’s forlorn condition (without, 
however, the particulars of it, and least of all, with the 
immediate cause of Dick’s departure from the barber’s), 
he was certainly less delighted. 

‘Well, you must come home with me of course 
for to-night, Dick; but you must not expect a 

my good sir. We are spacious when = 
do get’ there, but we are a precious long way up. 
our apartments give you the idea of having heen 
taken unfurnished, you must not be surprised, 
Master Richard. We have preferred to wait for 
the very best things that can be got, rather than 
to be supplied at once by upholstering mediocri 
While the young man, wrapped in his loose clc 
thus discoursed sardonically concerning the 1} 
whither they were bound, Dick felt, in spite of 
self, a shudder creeping over him, as he 
the speaker an unmistakable likeness to the po 
representations of no other than the Enemy of 
kind. Alas! there was no doubt about it; there 
were the high shoulders, the mocking eyes, the demo- 
niacal smile that had haunted many a dream of his, 
and, for all he could see to the contrary, the elon a 
ears might be touching the roof of that hat, 
tail be wound like a rope around that body. 
seemed only of a piece with Mr Jones’s Satente char 
racter, that he should ap pleased with the impres- 
sion that he had produced his 
t | friend, and should give expression to ick: proton 
‘Ha! ha!’ (of a demoniac character), w 
at the top of the Ha: ket, seemed . ch egining away in 
the neighbourhood of Apsley House. 

‘You seem tired and out of spirits, my Sebago 
observed Mr Jones, unlocking a street — 
we are at home at last. Queen Lucidora has 
not retired to her imperial couch, we will make her 
still toiled, until they 

w un came 

enormous fm ns lit a sky-light, and other- 

wise rather overprovi with windows, and of 

another very apartment without any window 

at all. They entered the former without ———- 
Sains a rather pretty young woman, who had been 


Jones. Though she was not so very pretty, 
nor he, as has been said, so divinely beautiful, lols, 
Dick, who gazed upon them unobserved by the lad: 
was instantaneously reminded, by their embrace, of 
meeting of Cupid and Psyche. latter, it is true, 
was in a yellow dressing-gown, and without her 


one side became a deity of such a reputa- 
on as the of Love—but there they were, never- 
theless, as Dick had seen them pictured scores of 
times. 


t a young gentleman, who 
wants some Richard” Arbour, let me 
Jones.’ 

The start which that young lady gave at this 
announcement, before she bounded into the little 
room to reassume her out the 
from Dick’s retina, and 
surprised at her ablutions Acteon ; icon 
too, only wanted the horns to be the counterpart of 
that ill-fated hunter. 

The lad sunk feebl into a chair, quite worn out by 
fatigue and want of ood, and not without a suspicion 
that his wits were leaving him. 

‘ Here is beer, my lady and here is bread and cheese’ 
cried his host, producing those articles from a cu 
board: ‘they will put a little life into you w! 


BSS That | dora, 


—— 


| 
i, 
| 
a 
reaun and Wings, am ie ormer wore DUS ba more 
ii 
a 
reappearing Tom tHe I & 
more decorated style of dress. ‘How could ie 
q 
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morning ? 
* Well, I could have him in a cab, if I had 
brought . 


had the money, but as it was, he brought 
although with difficulty. He’s tired to death, and 
must lodge here for the night at least.’ 
where?’ inquired the young lady, with a 
not imperceptible toss of her raven ringlets. 
*‘Rebecea the Jewess, as I live, o— t Dick, 
uilbert !” 


ath, and the robe of Cardinal a-dying, 
will need not the bed of down, nor the mattress 

to be of horse-hair, but which Deine Te 


* Toasted cheese, at inthe morning!” ex 
the hostess ; ‘why, you will both have nightmare? 

And in Dick’s case that prophecy 
fulfilled to the letter. 

He woke up, in the ey, from a dead! combat 
with Mark Antony the Prince of D to 
find his host and hostess at breakfast, and that it 
was half-past ten o’clock on Sunday morning. 

be oven air that long 
feel equal to conversation, but lay 

with half-shut eyes, taking lay 

he a ent and its contents. The ae 
room, intercepted only at the side. 

-a-dozen very tall chimneys, 
vast expanse of house-roofs seen from where 
ve the notion of being in a glass-box 
upon the very top of London, and that it was 
y he had his clothes on, for that getting out of 
have otherwise been 


Ute 


+H 


Fe 


pain 

represent the base of a statue; and Mr Jones himself 

was seated not upon a chair but u 
Nothing that he +4" 


velocity. 

‘I say, just you leave one for the boy,’ remarked 
Lucidora, as Mr Jones evinced a disposition to attack 
oe ‘Since you mean him to stay here, you 

ve him enough to eat, although it’s my belief 
ill never pay for his keep.’ 

o Mn the other—and ‘ Why does he 
call her Mrs wonder ?’ the attentive 
Dick—‘ you Women know nothing whatever of 
you understand th anh te be 
well enough, but the 
left to the great 
give you per head for fairies when you were Titania?’ 

* Just and ont of that Thad to find 


the 
Which we we ‘ised afterwards once 
other occasions,’ remark other . 
fetch a crown do you 
Ganymede being carried off by the Eagle? 


a—  B the by, eried Mr Jones, 
‘it is just within the 

bounds of possi Pitter a that he may not be a novelty in 

the Sunstroke is alwa on the look- 


never afterwards persuaded 
admire anybody else? He’s Narcissus to the 
life, is Dick, ana oof guineas out of Sunstroke's 
i i ll do, Dick: go it 
again, and never mind us. 
Dick did ‘ go 
without was a considerable for a 
youth of his disposition to be stopped in his 


machine yonder.’ 

in an curiosity; ‘ ow is it 

other places oing so many things. It’s very 

foolish! I know, but somehow or other it strikes me 

that I was at your wed: 

Upon this, Dick’s host and hostess had another access 
of delirious joy, lasting several minutes, after which 
the former took down a couple of a slides, 
and handed them to his yo friend. ou have 
not only seen our w » Dick—at least in many a 
the 
ony Ys Where’ 's the baby, Lucidora ? Why, the 

anda is actually standing on its head in the 
basket! pero 
full canonicals, which 
have, by the by, under three-and-six. We also do all 


ou | There’s a bird-stuffer in Holborn who will lend me 
i for two-and-six, which will be just the thing, 
hat do you think of Hyacinth with a Dutch cheese 
in his hand playing at the Discus with Apollo, ch? 
‘In that corner yonder, and in Cleopatra’s galley,’ | awake? We want to know whether you have ever 
replied Mr Jones sonorously, pointing to a something | been on a slide.’ 
between a boat and a horse-hair sofa which stood at| ‘On a slide?’ Set Coe Se 
the extremity of the apartment. ‘Pillowed on the | galley and rubbing his eyes. ‘O yes, I have been 
on a slide many scores of times.’ 
‘ The deuce you have,’ replied Mr Jones in a tone of 
disappointment ; ‘and yet you haven’t been in town a 
seulement eh? There you see, Lucidora, didn’t I 
= you how they would jump at such a model as 
returned Lucidora peevishly; ‘don’t you see that you| ‘I have never been on a slide in town,’ replied Dick 
= frighten the tad. I wish, young gentleman, we MEE icity ; ‘only in winter-time, at Messrs 
something better to offer you than cheese.’ Dot and Carriwun’s, there was a pond’—— 
*Give him rabbit, the rabbit of Wales,’ observed Mr| At this explanation, Lucidora went off into a 
Jones with dignity. ‘I think I could even eat a piece | convulsion of laughter, and performed an act of 
hysterical applause with her feet; Mr Jones, forget- 
ee not on a chair with a back 
to it, fell backw in a fit of frantic ——, and 
brought his head into sharp contact with floor ; 
while Dick threw off the tiger-skin railway-rug and 
the red and black cloaks which served for bed-clothes, 
and joined in the contagious laugh which he himself 
had raised. He was about to perform his toilet— 
which consisted simply of putting on his coat—when 
Mr Jones pointed to an enormous and highly orna- | 
mental metal basin, and made signs— yy bt 
Thankfully availing himself o permission, the youth ' 
was about to plunge his ruddy countenance into the 
water for the second time, when he was arrested by a 
ery of admiration from his host. ‘One moment, Dick 
—just stop as you are one moment. Look at him, 
Lucidora—do just look at 
the flood. Don’t you remember the young i 
| who, having once beheld himself in the liquid | 
mnmediately opposite m, from which depende 
a vast black curtain. The carpetless floor was | 
strewed with theatrical dresses of all descriptions, 
and several roughly — scenes, as — a a 
ntation, were leanin i walls. e 
which he had bie coat overnight 
drawn to his shut eyes and dripping features. 
‘When you’re washed, Dick, and had your break- 
were disappearing from the scene with pantomimic _ 


XUM 
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the classical poses i for Mr Sunstroke. Nay, 
I have done— a very difficult job it was—the 
Fiend himself, as you poy bane seen.’ 
rn short; said Dick, at a what name to give 
* Photographees,’ repli r Jones, i i 
shirt-collar—‘ yes, and we flatter 
of the profession. We are models for a stereoscopic 
photographer, and you shall join us, and become a 
model too.’ 


DEVIL’S DUST. 


Looxine at a map of the West Riding, we find a town 
named Batley, situated in the midst of, and about 
idistant from the five great towns of Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Wakefield, and it is the 
centre of a district comprising a group i 
— growing into towns, in which the thing eafled 
*devil’s dust’ is chiefly made. Dewsbury would 
perhaps be affronted at being named second to Batley 
im importance; but those who know best, say that 
Dews may claim precedence for blankets, but 
not for dust. Throughout these villages, the — 


blankets, rugs, and carpets ; while m' is a simi 

but somewhat better material, obtained by tearing up 
old woollen garments and tailors’ cuttings. The coat 
of Lord Peerless, the livery of Jeames the footman, 
the buttoned jacket of Alphonse the page, the carpet 
of his lady’s drawing-room, the worsted stockings of 


Jubb of Batley, who has recently written a pamphlet 
on this matter, is right in his statistics, there are no 
less than fifty million pounds of woollen rags now 
annually worked up in this way in Yorkshire, > poate 
ing nearly forty million pounds of mungo and shoddy, 
of value of eight hundred Gonund ds ster- 
ling. As the raw material does not cost of this, 
we me eens safely say that the ‘devil’s dust’ 
par a million annually to Yorkshire in wages 
profit. 

It was about half a century ago that Yorkshiremen 
began to conceive the idea of doctoring up old 
woollen rags, and using them with new wool for the 
manufacture of eloth. Or the idea may have been 
formed earlier, but not realised until then. A rag- 
mill was set up at Batley, to tear the material into 
fragments ; then-one at Brighouse, and so on, A 
machine had long been employed in the m i 


for ing up woollen into flocks — 
and w purposes; but the rag-wool for the 
woollen manufacture requires to be more completely 
disentangled; it is not merely torn; it is almost 

The principal part of the rag-wool machine 
is the swift, a frame provided with ten or twelve 
thousand vicious-looking teeth, and that rotates six 
or seven hundred times a minute. What would be 
the fate of Jeames’s coat, or Alphonse’s jacket, when 
exposed to the action of such a monster, the reader 
may readily imagine. One machine will produce four 
or five packs of shoddy in a day, with two or three 
hundred pounds in each pack; and then it is that 
& kicking up the dust takes place—for, enclose 


machine how we may, the fibrous icles will 
fly about, and be both dirty and bad- i 
_ Besides our own home-supply of woollen and worsted 


rags, there is much comes from abroad—not only as 
rags proper, but also as rag-wool, or shoddy and > 7 
Brep from the rags in Germany and Denmark. It 
oes not appear that rag-wool is to any great extent 
worked into cloth on the continent; rag-mills, 
mungo, when so far prepared, are ship’ 
Hull—the great entrepdt for this, as for so many other 
articles used by Yorkshire manufacturers. From Hull 
the packs their way to Batley and Dewsbury, 


vouring to effect a sale to a manufacturer ; the latter 
expressed a doubt whether it would ‘do,’ or ‘tell,’ or 
‘go down’ with the public; whereupon the dealer 
declared with emphasis that ‘it mun go;’ that is, 
must, shall, inevitably will, go. , 

as extract, employed in grinding up old garments into 
new. It consists of the woollen portion of such ‘mixed’ 
or ‘union’ goods as are composed of cotton-warp with 
woollen or worsted weft. Such are now extremely 
varied, and are becoming more and more commercially 
important every year. Men’s dresses and women’s 
dresses, a y woven wholly with woollen or 
worsted contain cotton to an extent little 
dreamed by those wear 
cheaper, is more ly prepared and spun, 
wool; and thus there is a great temptation to substi- 
tute cotton for some of the wool woven into cloth or 
stuff-goods in Yorkshire. It is hard to believe that 
men would think it worth their while to pick out the 
woollen threads from such mixed goods as these, in 
order to use them again, but such seems to be really 
the case. The product is this extract. The picking is 
not for in fact the 
is dissolved or destroy emical agency, leavi 
the wool intact. Worn-out carpets, worn-out Feats 
cuttings of so-called merino, alpaca, and mohair— 
all are made to yield ‘extract,’ if there be any wool 
in their composition; and this extract, when mixed 
with new wool, can be woven up into certain textile 
goods 5 but not, it is said, so successfully as veritable 

dy and mungo. Shoddy looks down upon extract; 

mungo looks down upon shoddy; new wool looks 
down upon mungo—and so the world goes round. 


| where they are sold by auction mm a very primitive 
a way, and amid much more dirt and discomfort than | 
would be endured in the general or new wool trade. 
‘ | Indeed, Batley has not yet had time to clean itself ; By 
| nor is it certain that aecey wane allow much oppor- 
| tunity for that virtue which is ranked next to godli- 
| ness. The rags, shoddy, and mungo pass into the 
| hands of dealers or middlemen, who sort and classify, 
| and sell them to the manufacturers of the neighbour- 
| hood. Nay, this trade has even been further sub- 
divided ; for there are now rag-dealers and shoddy- 
| dealers; the latter selling their material to those 
| manufacturers who use up shoddy without making it. } 
| Rag-sorting has now become quite a skilful handicraft, 
| or rather eyecraft. All the qualities, all the colours, 
not exactly ‘a very ancient and fish-like smell,’ is | are separated quickly and completely; so that the 
certainly ancient and old-clothes like. This is the | shoddy and mungo grinders are supplied with upwards 
extract of Shoddy and of Mungo. Let etymologists | of twenty different sorts, ym an equal number 
settle the origin of these names, if they can; the | of different purposes. ‘ te cect aon 
substances themselves are of unmistakable reality. | blankets, and carpets, are used in the largest quantity, 
Shoddy is a mass of woolly particles, obtained by | and are made into shoddy for mixing with new wool 
tearing or ‘ deviling’ up old worsted _stocki in the commonest kinds of woollen goods; but rags i 
of woollen cloth, torn up into mungo, are i 
ually taking the lead in the market, owing to { 
| their applicability to a better class of manufactures. q 
Such rags were, until about the year 1834, used only 4 
| for flock or for manure ; but the shoddy-grinders of | 
| Batley, about that time, determined to strike into a 7 
' ohn the gardener—all, when fitted for nothing else, | new path, and invented mungo from the remains of | 
are consigned to the Batley district, where they | departed coats and trousers. Mr Jubb makes no | 
acquire a new lease of existence, and claim a place Se q 
among the useful things available to us. And let us | the word y; but concerning mungo, he us a 
not assume that this is a trifling matter; for if Mr | to believe this: that one of the dealers in the newly if 
invented material was on a certain occasion endea- 4 
q 
| 
| 
| 
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The reader may possibly have been speculating on 
the question, whether shoddy or m is ever made 
up into cloth without the intervention of any new 
wool So far as we can gather, such is not the case. 
These substances have in part lost their felting pro- 
perty—that iar tendency of wool fibres to entwine 
around and lock into each other, on which the thick- 
ness, closeness, and strength of woollen cloth so 
remarkably depend. The newly-made cloth would 
fall to pieces rather too soon, unless comforted and 
enco by a little néw wool. How much this 
little shall be, is a question between the manufacturer 
and the dealer. Shall it be 80 per cent. of shoddy, 
and 20 of wool; or 20 of shoddy and 80 of wool; or 
50 of each? It all depends upon the Pow New 
wool is, of course, dearer than mungo or shoddy ; and 
if a tailor makes up a coat of very cheap cloth, the 
wearer of the coat must not be —— to — that 
it comprises a large percentage of fibres which once 
belonged to ouetiee man’s coat—nay, to his own last 
moralise on 


departed coats or gowns, blankets or carpets, 
ings or comforters, have all the seams and i 
portions carefully cut away from them, in order that 
the better pieces may with less interruption be torn 
and ground up into mungo and shoddy. But the odds 
and ends thus left are not wasted. Some are allowed 
to rot, and are then used as a valuable manure for 
dy some are made into flock, for bedding 
stuffing i 


; and some are sold to the manufacturing | critical kinds 


chemists, as a source whence prussiate of may 
be obtained. Shoddy dust, too—perhaps the real 
original ‘ devil’s dust’—which is shaken out while the 
are being converted into mungo and shoddy, 

po. five into cloth, is sold as manure. And when, 
as is sometimes the case, the shoddy dust of one 
colour can be kept separate from others, it is sold to 
——=. as a material for producing what are 
flock eee Paper-makers have been 

long wistfully looking at woollen rags, to see whether 
these could usefully supplement the more costly and 
scarce linen rags; but even if this id 

never be the case, we find that m , shoddy, 
extract, prussiate of potash, flock-stuffing, flock paper- 


the mills are e in ing up woollen rags into 
mungo and shoddy ; ee 
mills, in which rag-wool new wool are spun and 
woven up er into cloth, or into carpets and 
woven eir variety is m, and their names 
are fanciful. Fer 

blue or drab 


ce, flushings are ool coarse, 
largely bought os her Majesty’s 


more suitable by their coarseness as co for 
than as a material for ts ; ‘ings 
cloths, mostly red and crim- 
son, used chiefly for stuffing stiff coat- 
collars, and for making cheap table-covers; duffels 
are stout, well-raised, and soft-fi cloth, 
d drab, and warm and useful in wear; /riezes, 
for lish market as v i i 


a fanciful way, are in favour for ladies’ 
men’s overcoats ; while mohairs and 


a high price, but that they can be and are made in 
a manner with which mungo has something to do, 
if ‘made to sell,’ like certain razors of t celebrity. 
Then, again, as to tweeds, which on tetend to 

made in Scotland, and esteemed capital cloths for 
garments, we are told that the cheap ‘ tourists’ 
suits’ of the last summer or two have smelled sus- 
iciously of shoddy and m , and are to be traced 
k no further north than Yorkshire. Cheviots, too 
(it is a shame to rob Scotland in this way !), are now 
largely made in these shoddy districts—some plaided, 
some down-striped, some cross-striped, some 
—for tourists’ suits. Petershams we are to — 
as a cloth for overcoats, friezed or napped with little 
knobs or curls ; while strouds are _ but showy 
cloths, used chiefly by the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
barter with the Indians of the fur-countries. ist, 
or save-list, so named because the list or edging is 
preserved, is a poor blue or scarlet cloth, with white 
or blue-gray list, which finds a market among various 
semi-civilised nations in America and Asia. Army 
cloths, middling or bad, according to the price paid 
(they seldom deserve a better name than ‘ middling’), 


we are mending our ways now, and arm 
better than in those days. There is a 
called Turkey cloth, made in this district, so 
poor im quality that, h 
wide, it is sold for two i 
in thi 
h 
very strong; they t different textures 
variety as to shade, style, quality, finish. 
e weaving is iar, for, in fact, two cloths are 
i oscows i are two i i 
of these reversibles. Linings are brightly coloured 
cloths, mostly plaid lining 
coats and cloaks. Bearskins i 


shoddy and mungo finds its way into the cheaper 
parr ly Velvets, too, are not really velvet; they 
are woollen cloths, so shorn and trimmed as to 
present a velvet-looking material for coats and 
mantles. Union cloths, prison cloths, convict cloths, 
and asylum cloths tell their own tale; they are mostly 
¢ as to quality. r ankets, as coatings 
and p headend Indian fur-hunters and negro slaves 
in ica, are specimens of the power of Batley and 
Dews to make low-priced goods for certain 
markets. But of all the articles in the shoddy manu- 
facture, pilots, as they are called, take the lead. 

are now made to an immense extent, as a material for 


how it the ingenuity shewn in weaving 
weed of hind in tho wasp, 
new wool in the weft. 

All the articles in the above formidable list are 
price. @ price won’t 
for weal, tan mate of and ; 
wool cannot be all new wool at price, wool 


| 
the metempsychosis of wool, the transfer of soul from 
one coat to another. Nothing, so long as it has sub- 
stantial existence, is really and permanently useless. | are very largely made here: the poor fellows outside 
The woollen rags, whether the organic remains of | Sebastopol had full reason to know that much mungo 
and shoddy lead to sponginess and fragility; but 
shall we deem them?—base deceivers? No: when 
everything else is oe right name, then will 
we quarrel with these — for = 
kinds of cloth; and, after all, as these cloth bear- 
skins and deerskins really do keep men and women 
ngs, and hop-manure, all rise up to protest aga: warm in cold weather, we will not be angry if a little 
woollen rags being regarded as contemptible avila, | 
In the towns and villages already named, some of | 
druggets are mixed unraised cloths, frequently plaided, | | 
| 
and make the nearest approach to the finish of good 
cloth that the materia will permit. 
surprising how neat an appearance is given to a cl 
saleable perhaps at three or four shillings a yard ; and 
ezes—are heavy, sound, and un goods, gener- 
ally dyed of certain colours, which ‘are pepe in 
which seem to be somewhat clannish in 
their localisation ; witneys, very varied in style and 
colour, and sometimes ‘marbled’ and ‘clouded’ in 
if really 
deserving those names, are goods commanding rather 
YWLihA 
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and mungo; if not even this can be afforded, then 
wool and shoddy ; and even if it be wool and shoddy, 


there may be a ‘rivulet’ of the former to an ‘ ocean’ 


Let us not run away with the idea that there is 
anything disreputable or unfair in all this. To apply 
to the utmost possible use all the substances around 

is one of the marks of advancing civilisation. 
There is no harm, moral or commercial, in mixing 
shoddy and mungo with new wool in making cloth. 
ins when men sell the finished com- 
modity for it is not. Even if they do this, 
however, they are sure to be found out in the end; 
and shoddy cloth settles down in the market for 
what it really is—a low-priced useful substitute 
for more r wy cloth made wholly of new wool. 
Mr Jubb, who is very candid in his ition of 
the manufacture, insists upon it that the system is 
rather praiseworthy than otherwise. ‘Let not the 
world suppose, he says, ‘that shoddy is execrable 
rubbish, which it is almost felonious to use in the 
fabrication of cloth. Nor let it entertain the idea 
that shoddy goods (so called) are not com 
largely of sheep’s wool as well as shoddy. These 
fabrics contain certain proportions of each material, 
according to the quality of the The wool used 
is in an ascending ratio with the value of the cloth, so 
that the mungo used in the best goods runs almost 
to nil ; even a small proporticn of mungo, used with 
composed, w ‘or all practical purposes is 
serviceable as if made of all wool.’ ae 


IMPRISONED IN BURMAH. 


Forty years ago, the Burmese empire was an unex- 
plored region, and its port of Rangoon the only town 
where even the Nation of Shopkeepers could do any 
business. Two missions from the Bengal government 
had indeed been sent to the court of Ava, but their 
experience and representations of native ignorance, 
insult, and caprice were not of a nature to tempt the 


ever, vilian in India, of three- 
entertained i 
but get there—would be as g 
cottons as any more civilised place, nor was he intimi- 
Burmese might i be glad to have cottons, but 
not to pay for them—the little that was known for 
certain of this outlandish nation being, that it was 


niary 
pounds worth. British 

’ worth of British goods. 
however, of every article he brought with him was at 
once exacted as import duty; and the captain was 
directed to send in the ship’s rudder, so that his 
vessel might be placed entirely in the 
authorities. The duties were levied in kind, so that 
the royal custom-house had rather the air of a marine 


to have British | had 


to move the court to Ava, which ancient city, being 
in ruins, had to be rebuilt for his royal accommodation. 
The Burmese monarchs are prone to these gigantic 
‘ flittings,’ with each of which the population of a 
city is reduced to beggary ; but the nobles fill their 
pockets by the corrupt distribution of building-sites, 
and the frequent litigation to which the removals give 
rise—for the principle of ers is quite unknown in 
Burmah, nor can the ane right be exercised with- 
out the help of a bribe. e king received Mr Gouger 
very graciously, and allowed him to di with the 
native attitude of sitting on one of his body 
only; but the queen, one ually civil, did not 
e the same allowance for European prejudices. 
‘Her majesty condescended to present me, as a mark 
of her especial favour, with a pawn from her own box. 
It was a leaf enclosing a combination of substances at 
which my stomach revolted—areca-nut, tobacco, terra 
japonica, lime, and spices, and I know not what 
sid es. What was I to do? I could not chew all 
this nastiness to a pulp, as was evidently required of 
me, so with great deliberation I put it into my waist- 
coat-pocket. A burst of laughter followed from the 
young ladies behind, at what they mg to be my 
ignorance ; another peal, when I told them I should 
keep it for ever as a mark of her majesty’s distinguished 
favour. The present of a pawn in its crude state is 
not much amiss, but the exhibition of it in a different 
shape quite sickened me. Her majesty, after some 
chewing of one of these delicacies, took it from her 
mouth, and handed it over to a pretty girl behind her, 
who, esteeming herself highly honoured by the gift— 
horribile dictu!—po the morsel into her 
mouth, and compl its mastication.’ 
queen o! were a very -na 
rather a —— couple ; but a naturalised Englishman 
—w to his extreme astonishment, he found at the 
court, and whose history is a romance in itself—unde- 
ceived him upon this point. Yadza—for that was 
the nearest approach of which the Burmese tongue 
admitted to the gentleman’s real name, which was 
had been in youth in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, but having had a difficulty with his 
ship's mate, and, indeed, having left him for dead after 
a tremendous beating, had fled to Burmah, where he 
remained ever since—that is to say, for forty 
years. ‘Do not trust, sir,’ said he, ‘to these conde- 
of his majesty. He way to 
sudden of passion, when for a little while he is 
like a raging madman, and no one jas See 
him. I was once present at a full durbar, where all 
the officers of government then at the capital were 
assembled. The king was seated on a gi chair, as 
you have seen him, to all appearance in his usual good 
temper, when ing was said by one _——- 
which irritated him. majesty rose quickly from 


his chair, and disa 
i ‘ the throne. e council 


Sauve qui peut. We made asimul- 
steps leading to the 

like a herd of deer before a savage tiger ; 
stairs we went pell-mell, tumbling ov 


the 

and then, quite forgetting in his frenzy 

the deling launched his 

at a venture. It m stu 


BEEZ 

ire, 


Woongee, who could not escape because 
however much he might have wish 


the to crawl up to a hi 
in the 


4 


} 

| 

commercial traveller. One Mr Henry Gouger, how- | Hy) 

q 

ying, shifty, and addicted to the repudiation of pecu- | {\ 

00 all aghast, 

but when he re-appeared armed with a long spear, the 

re; and when the number of pieces of cloth were tl 

not divisible by ten, a piece was torn asunder. As I 

of canoes to carry himself and cargo up the Irra i q 
to the seat of government. The river is easily navi- 4 

gable, nor did he meet with much obstruction from the i 
The mosquitoes, were almost 

and it was injudicious to sit in the stern of a light if 

| canoe, since it was thereby depressed low enough to q 
admit of your being taken out of ye i 
During the six weeks occupied by this transit, the ii 

| transition, because the king had it into his head il 
YXLIM 
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hoop of sonorous bells, is placed as nearly as pos- 
e over the throne itself. The architect who planned 
stood deservedly high in his master’s favour, 
admired by every one as a perfect specimen 

king was so much pleased with it, 


The 
amused himself by to inspect the 
the works. On excursions, 


RE 


E 


5 


pinnac 

height, a mark for all the fury of the storm. 
was nothing in comparison with that 
the breast of the tyrant, when he 


sete 
BE 


Is 
even of a few minutes. 

ing, in his savage and unreasonable humours, 
often a sort of grim absurdity about them, 
y but the victims could hel amnion 
much as an ill-conditioned and cruel school- 


y- 


i 


E 
Ps 


Ege 


if 


at the court two years, without a prospect of 
on a splendid allowance of a basket of rice to 


each 


; 


i 


ii 


with them it is a matter of their faith—they would 
i t now ’s 
mind, tif they would rather die than taste it 


animal was ready cooked before them, 
and they were commanded, without further ceremony, 
to fall-to at once. What a study for Lavater! What 
a subject for Leech! I feel it is wrong to make 
tyranny, in its most detestable form, an occasion for 
amusement; but who can control the imagination in 
such a case? Who does not picture to himself the 

owing beard, cursing savoury sparerib, as, 
with a retching, sea-sick stomach, he gapes to receive 
the unholy look of despair—the 
concealed rage—the mutual, recognising glances 
the chief actors, as much as to say: Weare all in the 
same boat—don’t tell of me, and I won’t tell of you!” 
The scene must have been unique of its kind.’ 

to astrological ra to religious speculation. 
the custom of this si court, that the Cassay 
Brahmins, of whom there were many residing in 
Amerapoorah, should notify the same to the ki 
‘Whether these predictions were given from calcula- 
tions made by themselves, or whether they acquired 
their knowledge elsewhere, I forget, but the time at 
which the eclipse was to take place was always pre- 
sented from some source or other. These i 


stand incautiously on very slippery ground. They 
aspired to a short-lived pr Ma i 

rectness of their opponents’ pe. 

chief courtiers joined the ca 


losing party, whichever it might be, f 
, whichever or P' 
‘A pool of pee lay near, and 


inviti 
it. “ 


FE 


106 
receive his majesty’s devotions, pretending to offer up 
an MY for the averting of the king’s wrath.’ 

Gouger had not to wait long before he was 
himself a witness to the ‘tantrums’ into which the 
sovereign could put himself on occasion, and indeed 
—— when there was no occasion for them. | their faith. “We will try.” 
ike now palace was now far advanced towards com- ‘Now, there were many Mohammedans residing in 
pletion. It was indeed a remarkably beautiful build- | Ava, some of them ‘ox. ¥ : others native-born 
ing. The tallest of the teak-trees of his forests had | subjects of the king. these he commanded 
been hewn and carved into pillars, long elegant vistas | several of the most considerable to assemble at his 
of which, richly gilded, already marked its noble pro- e, where, to their consternation, the flesh of the 
portions. The tall spire, consisting of a number of 
roofs tapering one above the other, in the well-known 
Chinese style, had just been crowned by the golden 
by the lightning, the massive 
ing it bent nearly to a right 
umbrella of course reversed. 
ncholy spectacle to behold the | 
But the 
| from the influence they had acquired over the king’s 
mind by their proficiency in his favourite study, had , 
become objects of general envy, and it broke out 
| fiercely at this time, the malcontents taking their 
| 
question, or dread of the consequences. The cunning 
rossed | old king maintained a vexatious silence until the 
chief men about his court were committed to one side 
or the other; then, when he had drawn a sufficient 
monthly. 
*The old king, grandfather of the present one, was | accusers, shall stand up to the neck in that pond,” 
by turns a bigot and a heretic; at one time Swe said the king; then turning to Mr Rodgers : “ What 
his subjects, because they were not orthodox Buddh- | do you say, Yadza? Are the Brahmins righ 
ists ; at another, unfrocking their priests and confis-| wrong?” “ Now,” said Mr Rodgers, “if I hi || 
cating their monasteries with as little remorse as our : 
own “bluff King Hal,” his subjects also followin 
the lead with equal obsequiousness. 
when the heretical mood was in the ascendant, his 
true religion, whi sagacity to see 
that Buddhism was not. 
‘Once launched on the ocean of speculation, the | what you say to-morrow. 
eurrents drifted the uneasy monarch hither and ct Pwent home, not to study the deep 
thither, until at last they set him on the shoal of | N 
Mohammedanism. value 
method of taking the soundi Alma: 
year. 
the res 
of 
I beho 
that pond! But I had acquired a ae 
taxed all my ingenuity to support, and from 
WiiAA 
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Gouger, at first, a bet idee 


eat any meat but carrion, a poor peasant was soon 
dive, os he uartered the 
animal’—but even this was got over Fee 
bri , and he su uently obtained his mutton 
as in England, Prince wudi, the eae. 
becoming accessory after the fact, and daily in 
the forbidden delicacy. Nay, he was even permitted 
to make a voyage to Calcutta, whence he brought 
back with him a greyhound for the king—a good 
service, which placed him more fully in the royal 
sunshine than ever. But the dark days of this too 
enterprising trader were drawing near! 

No sooner did the war b out with England, 
than the feelings of the monarch altered towards him, 
and those of court of course participated in the 
change. Mr Gouger was seized upon as a British 


the still graver icion of being the 
brother-in-law of the Honourable ete oe 
statesm 


tartan silk, by the gracious 

for the unimaginable horrors of the Let-ma-yoon toung, 
or Death-prison, its name, being literally interp 
signifying ‘Hand! shrink not,’ from the revolting 
cruelties ised within its walls. ‘ Although it 
was between four and five o’clock on a bright sunn, 


of the , and the tiled roof as 

as the rafters for the and the of 
the walls. “ag bres m4 of the walls from the 
was five or six feet, but the roof tpg hoe 
the centre might be double that t. had no 
window or aperture to admit light or air ex a 
closely wo bamboo wicket used as a door, and 


i 

5 


planks of here and there were not very closely 
united, affording through the chinks the only ventila- 
tion the apartment possessed, if we except a hole 
near the roof, where, either by accident or design, 
nearly a foot in length of decayed plank had been 
torn off. This formed a safety-valve for the escape 
of foul air to a certain extent; and, but for this 
fortuitous circumstance, it is difficult to see how life 


could have been long sustained... .. 
wretches, whose crimes or misfortunes brou 


cared to make many remarks on the intrusion of 

unusual an inmate as myself. The prison had 

been washed, nor even swept, since 1t was built. 

I was told, and have no doubt it was true, 
t 


besides the ocular from its presen 
it is certain no attempt was made to cleanse it duri 


su ent tenancy of many months, This 
or permanency to the fetid 


thousands of scattered ejections 
of the pulp and liqui their ing betel, 
and other nameless abominations, still more di 
ing, which strewed the floor—and if to this be 
the exudation from the bodies of a crowd of never- 


lon, suspended from the 
roof by a at each end, and worked by ple 
to raise or depress it at pleasure. ‘At wight, the 
‘father,’ or chief of the 
mark branded on each cheek, which distingui 
Burmese uti d this b 


e ring- 


to be 
passed between the of each individual, ‘and 
when it had Gomatel ees number, seven in all, a 
man at each end hoisted it up by the blocks to a 
height which allowed our shoulders to rest on the 

while our feet depended from the iron rings 
of the fetters. The adjustment of the height was 
left to the judgment of our kind-hearted parent, who 
stood by to see that it was not high enough to 
endanger life, nor low enough to exempt from pain.’ 
The other six who were Mr Gouger’s companions on 


the bamboo were the following: Mr Laird, a Scotch- 
man, recently kidnapped at Rangoon: the unhappy 
hose ion and | 


Burmese; and two Hindu servants of 


three o’clock was proclaimed afternoon by 
palace gong. deathlike sil prevailed. ‘It 
seemed as th even were suspended 
under the control of a panic terror, too for 
expression, which pervaded bosom. e did 
long remain in ignorance of the cause. If an 
of the prisoners were to suffer death that day, the 
hour of three was that at which they were taken out 


time, as long as the old fox lived, I took especial care, 
with the fear of the horse-pond ever present, never to ess 
be without a copy of the Bengal Annual Almanac.”’ ight 
The life of a courtier, which re must lead | them into this place of torment. They were all nearly 
who would get on in Burmah, was always hazardous, | naked, and the half-famished features and skeleton 
and the court itself by no means attractive. The | frames of many of them too nee, Seng the story of 
ee Se their protracted sufferings. few were without 
of the royal taste. He soon found, however, that the | besides. A sight of such squalid wretchedness can 
ladies were chosen for political reasons, as their very | hardly be imagined. Silence seemed to be the order 
name of ‘Governors’ Daughters’ indeed implied. When | of the day; 
made ruler of a province, and espe- | engrossed with 
jally if it be a distant one, his nearest female relative 
is taken to the palace, as a for his fidelity. 
For a considerable time, the indefatigable Mr Gouger 
—making the most satisfactory bargains, and inaugu- _ 
rating, as he flattered himself, a most amagnificent 
mercantile system—retained the royal favour, and 
was hand-and-glove with the aristocracy generally. 
Once only he got into trouble about — a sheep— urs, 
for which offence, since the Burmese are forbidden to | until the very floors and walls were saturated with ) 
them, and joined in emitting the pest. Putrid remains 
of castaway animal and vegetable stuff, which needed 
no broom to make it move on—the stale fumes from 
| 
was. convicts, encourage e ermometer 
100 ne, in a den almost without ventilation—is 
it possible to say what it smelt like?’ The furniture t 
of this den consisted of rows of great wooden stocks, 
which, like huge alligators, opened and shut their 
jaws with a loud snap upon the arrival of each i 
| 
opinion that the H. E. L C. had married Mr Gouger’s a 
sister. On these charges, he was hurried into cap- ; 
tivity, exchanging his sumptuous fare and scarlet | 
finery (for he wore a complete harlequin suit of Stuart 
| 
| 
| 
rmoon, the rays of light only pene hrough , 
the chinks and cracks of the walls ae to 1 
time e ore istingui 
objects hich I was surrounded. As my eyes | the country could not shie rom the royal fury ; 
gradually adapted themselves to the dim hight, I | Dr Judson, and Dr Price, two American missionaries, t 
ascertained it to be a room about forty feet long by | who were confounded with the British b ——— 
thirty feet wide, the floor and sides made of 
teak-wood planks, the former being raised two feet ger. All conversation, even moanings themselves, q 
from the earth on posts, which, according to the | died away among this wretched community, when i 
usual style of Burmese architecture, ran through the - 
| 
1 
| 
‘or execution. e very manner of it was the acme ie 
of cold-blooded cruelty. The hour was scarcely told y 
opened, and the hideous 
figure of a spotted man appeared, who, without utter- q 
ing a word, walked straight to his victim, now for i 
the first time probably made acquainted with his if 
doom. As many of these unfortunate people knew y 
uo, then the tate that waited them, 
this mystery was terrible agonising ; one iy 
fearing, up to the last moment, that the stride of the if 
i 
i 
YLIAA 
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Spot might be directed his way. When the culprit 
disa) with his conductor, and the prison-door 
el behind them, those who remained began again 
to breathe more freely; for another day, at least, 
Scarcely | the whol of literature 
an in whole range 
is more p thee and interesting than the account of 
this imprisonment ; nothing in fiction approaches it 
for outlandish barbarity, but at the same time for 
philosophical, almost cheerful resignation. Heavily 
ironed, witness to the tortures and death of others 
daily, and expecting them daily for himself; with no 
chance of rescue ; deprived of ev: ing he 
and dependent solely upon a certain benevolent 


Mohammedan baker for his comme from positive star- 
vation—the fate of many of his fellow-prisoners, from 
whom the jailers had filched the ro: allowance 


inted for them, and who had therefore nothing to 
look to but the donations of the charitable ; filthy, 
naked, and, on one occasion, actually chained to a leper, 
did Mr Gor contrive for more than a year to 
retain not only existence, but even hope. He had 
been permitted, by favour of the jailer’s pretty 
daughter, to occupy for a time—in bg om with a 
legion of rats—a separate cell, where dysentery at 
length completely prostrated him, and brought him to 
death’s door. Death, indeed, was written in his face, 
when one of the ri -face men came in and carried 
him back again to the stifling inner prison. ‘What 
could this mean?’ thought he. ‘I concluded that at 
last the government had made the distinction between 
my guilt and that of my companions, and that I had to 
die a felon’s death. They must be quick, however, or 
the last Enemy would snatch the prey from their 
‘ in I was wro I did not owe it to this; nor 
ag any human being could guess the true 
reason. I did not m learn it until some time 
after. It was this: if a prisoner dies within the walls 
of the prison, his funeral obsequies are performed at 
the expense of the government. His body is rolled 
apt Gann, slung on a bamboo, and deposited in the 
joining grave-yard. If he dies within the cells, his 
is disposed of in a similar manner, the only 
ifference being that in the one case the cost of the 
on eepers. ese men, ju appearance 
that I might die that on may saving the 
expense of the mat—a few pence at most—probably 
none at all, as an old one serves for the purpose.’ 


of the fetters I so long worn on my ankles, - 
ing full fourteen the head was too heavy for 
the feet. This only lasted a short time, and I enjoyed 


another jail in the country, the condition of which 


would have made a prison inspector weep, but which 
was an Eden bower compared to their recent place of 
durance. Here, too, they would all have starved but 
for the faithful baker, who ran the six miles from 
Amerapoorah daily, bringing his loaves with him. 
The reason of their removal was unknown to the poor 
wretches ; they only guessed that it boded them no 
ood, since the incurred the resentment of 
e new Burmese generalissimo against 
the British, by whose orders the change had been 
effected. When the sluices were opened to — 
the rice-fields about their somewhat elevated dw 
it was inundated by vermin and reptiles of all kinds 
who wished to escape death by drowning, and each of 
the prisoners was allowed a stick to defend himself. 
A tally was kept of the number killed of these un- 
welcome guests, and of the cobra da capello alone it 
amounted to thirteen ! 

One day an enormous cage was wheeled into the 
enclosure, and placed under their apartment. This 
contained a huge lioness, who was not to have any 
food given to her for the present. As day after day 
she grew more ravenous, and they heard her ev 
roar and even her terrible breathings, but too w 
surmising that they themselves were doomed at last 
to be her prey, it is no wonder that the mind of one 
of them nearly lost its balance. But the poor lioness 
te death—after all, and one of the 

isoners, fever-stricken, padly removed into her 

eserted tenement. The Pacahm-woon had decided 
that the white prisoners, instead of being devoured, 
should be buried alive at the head of his army, for 
luck ; and this would certainly have come to pass, 
but that that hero himself fell under the displeasure 
of his sovereign, and was happily trodden to death 
by elephants. 

Eventually, the success of the British arms com- 

ed the surrender of Mr Gouger and his companions 
rom the Burmese government ; and, as in the conclu- 
sion of a n -tale, they all lived happy ever 
afterwards, and the good baker got reward: Was 
ever nursery-tale stranger than this true hi ? 
Did ever man in a book pass through greater 
and sufferings than this man really did, who is now 
apologises for pu 
narrative, on account of his penn having followed 
literary Beye and of the circumstances described 
having taken place so long ago. Setting aside, however, 
the intense interest of the adventures themselves, the 
book needs no excuse of any kind. Its style is as 
easy as that of Robinson Crusoe, while its reflections 
have something of the same simplicity and guileless- 
ness ; and as for the staleness of the subject, there is 
but too t a parallel now offered to it in the treat- 
ment of our unhappy fellow-coun’ en in China. 
The Chinese, however, cannot e plea of brutal 
i i i in the case of the 
urmese of forty years ago. ‘Some of the natives who 
had fled from the war, and were thrown into the same 


pears, | prison, gave us marvellous accounts of the skill and 


prowess of the Engli 


, exaggerated by their 
own superstitious i firml 


believed in 

our using enchantments. One of convicts 

affirmed, that even our missiles were charmed before 

e was 


XUM 


| 
: either Mr Gouger, however, nor any of his 
European fellow-sufferers, were destined to Lie within 
the walls of the the 
our , now eight in number, in found itse 
| What a ghastly group! The matted hair, the hollow 
eye, the feeble gait, the emaciated frame, the filthy 
tattered ange—-chjent such as the sun surely never 
before shone upon! Around us the — men 
gathered for the last time. Thank God! I never cast 
my eye upon one of their detestable ringed cheeks 
after this day. They were now armed with s | 
and each held in his hand a long piece of cord. | 
irons were knocked off—for the fret 4 time for eleven 
months I found my limbs free.. The sensation was 
ridiculous. At first, I could hardly stand—the equi- 
librium of the body seemed destroyed by the removal 
officer of rank, when a huge ball of iron came singing 
“Tsek, tsek,” which he distinctly heard in its flight, 
e first stretch of my legs. e were now tied in| when, true to its mission, it burst upon the very man 
couples by the waist, one at each end of the rope; a| it was calling out for, the unfortunate 7'sek-kai! Those 
ee with a spear, holding the rein, just as ee i 
i are seen to drive each other in their sports. | noise made by the fuse in its course ugh the air, 
Off we went, we knew not whither bound, but con- | and can enter into the mistake of the wonder-stricken 
jectured, by the manner of the men and their weapons, | soldier. 
| of this, they were all driven away to our surgeons amputated injured limbs only 
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to repair and fit them on again. He could not con- 
ceive any other motive for cutting them off.’ 

There is one lesson we may all learn from Mr 3 
volume,* and of which we have most of us nota little 
need—not to bewail ourselves about small calamities, 
when such sufferings as these sometimes befall our 
fellow-creatures. en I look back,’ says he, ‘on 
the almost unexampled a of those two months, 


how light and i cant do all the ordinary troubles 
oe a en such arise, I have only to 
reflect, be thankful.’ 


RAILWAY CHANCES. 


Iv common with my peripatetic brethren, doubtless, 
it had often been my lot to arrive at a railway station 
too late for one train, and too early for its suc- 
cessor. Under these melancholy circumstances, to 
‘kill time’ during certain long hours and fractions 
of hours, became to me a mt om of the utmost 
the unsympathetic stones 
des Pas Perdus, the station, 
the railway placards assumed to my eyes an 
importance commensurate with the four-inch cha- 
racters in which they were printed. I studied them, 
of course, in common a ee many fellow-sufferers ; 
and I believe that, should a competitive examination 
ever take place with reference to Thorley’ s Food 
for Cattle, Bikin n’s Electro-plate, 4 
Substitute for Silver, and the ndon Crystal 
as an advertising medium, I should gain an incredible 
number of points, and pass triumphantly into the 
service of my country. Put there was one caba- 
listic notification which attracted an undue propor- 
tion of my spare time to itself, pee Se more 
easily on account of its glaring size e Joseph 
Thorley, in seeking to benefit the supposed tenants 
of my pastures, pigsties, and stables, was content 
with a modest four-inch set of Roman capitals; 


Why should I of in 
Surely, I used to think, there are other shoals and 
hidden rocks in life equally to be eschewed with pick- 


pockets. Why does not the benevolent who 
penned yonder legend, bid me beware of plausible 


vaccination, of cheap rummagem jewellery, 
ships, or ‘dium in poate in potatoes? Wh 
pickpockets ? and Three-fingered Jacks 
are bad things, no doubt; but so are pirates and high- 
fires and shi shipwrecks, am not advised 
pickpockets? And I looked 
me, Why pe ellow-captives, moodily 
like myself, with suspicious scrutiny, and then 
posing ke myself wth suspicious an white bill, 
and saw that it was even of a more nature 
than I had feared at first. ware of Pick- 
ets, Male and Female ona it ran, in Brob- 
characters. Worse and worse! Not only 
van th authoritativel mistrust 
my er-men, yawning like myself in the waiting- 
rooms, or stamping, like myself, their miserable boot- 
heels up and down the windy latform, but I was not 
even to repose confidence in fair and gentle sex 
who share our joys, alleviate our sorrows, and smooth 
our path oan existence. Gracious goodness! Male 
and Female ! ust those gentle beings, too, like our 
rougher and ruder selves, be encountered ‘with the 
averted eye of cion, and the buttoned-up pocket 
of semmiien? “Thea dear old lady, for instance, so 
motherly and comfortable of aspect, with the satin 
gown, the glossy curls—just perhaps a leetle too smooth 


* A Personal Narrative of Two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah. 
By Henry Gouger. Murray, London. 


to be of her own the gold watch, warm cloak, 


guard-chain, my - 
those 


P 

pick my Male and female! Must 
I shun my species ? 

It took some little time and reflection to a 

pi were oftener 0 
were myths as far a as my -—_ 
went. Nobody ever clandestinely annexed the nally 
tents of my pocket; and as far as I was perso: 
concerned, I as ‘much call to believe in "ie = 
ence of griffins or wyverns as of the swell-mob. After 
a good many years of knocking about this world of 
ours, I had come to the conclusion that mankind 
were not exactly rascals, after all. I had found a 
it deal of people ; and 

or every instance of roguery or panes 1 I could 
remember a hundred cases which shewed that love, 
and charity, and justice, and pray Phew had not _ 
taken flight with Astrea from this 
So calling this to mind, and being ‘heartily —ieaianas 
of my original mistrust, I not very logically went 
into the opposite extreme, and regarded pickpockets 
and their like as creations of the Ee fancy. To 
be sure, I saw ugly stories in police-reports, 


and queer n per paragraphs those who 
had travelled by rail in quest of a golden fleece 
—Jasons with a been shorn 


on the iron-way; but I skimmed these over lightly. 
Few of us realise the truth of newspaper reports, or 
deem that Occurrences,’ or ‘ Awkward 
Adventures,’ ever have ourselves for their 


I will briefly relate what made me change my mind 
with respect to that same incred) 

One morning, at an early hour for so raw and misty 
a day, I had been for some time briskly trudging 
along the planking of the Euston } mene 4 platform, 
and from dine to time throwing a glance at my old 
friends, the railway advertisements, as I awaited the 

was or the a jo 
before me, and had started early, lest, re agp 


y and only dash up in time to hear the words : 


too late, sir. Two minutes sooner, and you’d ‘adoneit!” 
As matters stood, I was in exce ent time. The 
en ic station-master, who waves us off, flag in 
friar hope departing to death or glory 
orlorn-hope de: to death or glory, not 
become visible. The porte rs were wheeling up fabu- 
lous barrow-loads of boxes and gun-cases, and twir- 
ling ‘ ‘points,’ and ‘shunting’ carriages out of — 
and ‘switching’. vans into sidings, and oi 
and hanging ‘ Liverpool,’ ‘ Aberdeen,’ or ‘ oe in 
wood upon the several compartments. It was very 
cold for summer ; the news-boys were blue about the 
nose and fingers, the guard’s voluminous whiskers 
were frosty, and the present writer excessively a 
There was nobody in the first-class carriage next 
hy. es fact, there was but a thin sprink- 
stepped in, and wrapping my rug ro 
damp copy of the Times, with a ae | 
of not being disturbed. Nobody I has I have noti 
looks very invitingly at those who seek to share the 
solitude of a railway-carriage of which he is the only 
occupant; nor did I fail to cast a malevolent ce 
at a somewhat clerical-looking person, dressed like a 
magpie, all in black and white, who sauntered along 
the platform once or twice, eyed me rather keenly 


| upon my portemonnaie, m: a 
be or my other portale 
young creatures—sisters—who look so well 
|in their pretty hats, and plumes, and jackets, and 
neat little Balmoral boots—those fair young maide : 
| 
| 
eroes. 
while Elkington addressed me in Gothic Runes, and 4 
Rimmel in a flourishing copperplate text, like a prize 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
j 
4 


sir?’ was his general invitation. The farmer and 
clergyman were ready. I looked quietly at the man, 


and | and said : “Thank you, 


no. 
*O hang it, don’t be a muff!’ led the man of 
turnips ; ‘that is—beg pardon, I’m sure—don’t be 


‘For the sake of harmless recreation!’ hinted the 
parson. 
‘Shixpence a point won’t break I shuppose,’ 
At this point I extinguish trio — their 
attention, politely, to a notice posted inside the 
carriage, and having reference to ‘ pickpockets and 
pace oben The clergyman—the most astute of 
the three—gave up the scheme at once, for self and 
; and repressed the wrath of the stout 


‘ ’s enough,’ ed the clergyman, in quite a 
new tone, and with an entirely different aspect. 
After this, the Jew produced from his invaluable 


little | valise some fine rings and watches, a box of cigars— 


to inspect the tickets. I 
say something to me, but he 


shm my dear’—and a nugget of virgin 
which the “worthy had he 
affirmed, from Ben diggings, prize o! own 
pickaxe; and which was for sale, like the ri 
watches, and contraband regalias, on terms y 
remunerative to the lucky buyer and ruinous to the 
seller. I declined to accept any of these commercial 
sacrifices, and the hook-nosed man gave me up. Of 
course, after this, I had but a sulky assemb of 
fellow- and anything but friendly were the 
me. 


gentle- poe ith which Jew yeoman 


their chief, the mock ecclesiastic, who really 


by -sharpers, 
rural | then?’ the cl silenced him by a still more 


Naples, which, however, did | sidered manl 
appear to interest hi his 


subdued. At Tring they all got out, there to await 
the ee for London, and to look out, doubtless, 
for f ~passengers of a more malleable nature and 
metal more attractive. I saw no more of them. 


of thei 
have | There are also only too easil 
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the window, and then proceeded to step into | 
nero Well, he had a right to come in 
§ if he liked—there was room for six passengers, 
I had no cause of complaint; but of course I 
somewhat intruded upon, as we all do in such cases. | 
The clerical gentleman was hardly seated, before a POUT OTe: 
aspect bustled up, and got 
least, if an agriculturist 
may be conj to be addicted, off the ye 
a green coat and brass buttons, red waistcoat, frieze 
overcoat, bird’s-eye ‘choker,’ white hat, and a most 
butcherly pair of top-boots. Immediately after ; 
cal-looking farmer—who, by the way, 
thick ash stick—arrived a little hook- 
fellow, with restless black eyes, grizzled 
smart neck-scarf, profuse jewellery, and 
i 8 ! 0 does he card- ?’ 
a ‘a odour of | the yeoman, fingering his ash stick. : 
portmanteau. It never been into 
ands of guard or porter, never labelled, ticketed, 
stowed away, that treacherous, shining 
portmanteau. These three gentlemen did not 
er at all; they were strangers—of course 
ed that the d looked very hard a 
h was going to 
te and pi on. Th 
station-master waved his flag, the engine squealec 
assent, and off went the north express, tearing like 
‘Ahem, sir; a fine day,’ said the clerical 
man blandly. It was scarcely a fine day, for 
rain was ma nen ene a ee but the clergy- | looked the character he had assumed, was not rude or 
man was probably an optimist—most good men since | demonstratively hostile. On the contrary, when the 
i iensiow oon I answered with civil briefness,| train slackened speed on nearing Tring, and the 
and there was a pause. ‘Nice weather for the crops,’ | smouldering anger of the farmer exploded imto a 
remarked the farmer, with a very uncalled-for ex- | defiant: “Who does he call card-sharpers, then? 
con which I afterwards fancied he thought 
for the full rendering of his character; 
individuals always swear before the foot-li em pnatic at's enougn; and the other Was 
bowed in answer, and continued the of my 
leading article. ‘Dull work this travelling; shad 
dull work,’ observed in his turn the Jewish passen- 
that gaping was contagious, and so it coments They were very transparent knaves, after all, and 
for the clerical gentleman instantly yawned too, | their poor, stale attempts at roguery were anything 
though mildly, and the bucolic traveller yawned | but formidable to what Falstaff called ‘a man of this 
vehemently, as became their respective stations in life. | world.’ But all of us are not, and cannot be, men of 
There was another pause, the train racing furiously the world. Some of us are just on the threshold of 
northwards. ‘Hany news particular, sir?’ inquired love 
the Jew, who seemed the orator in chief. I read| of novelty, and a boy’s wish, above all, to con- 
him ly. Then there are credulous travellers, 
; not travellers of a character easily led, 
tion was chiefly confined to domestic politics. A | travellers who can be cajoled, or bullied, or sneered 
longer pause succeeded. ‘Dull work travellin’) 
repeated the Hebrew at last, and then a triangular | those I Very young men, especially, 
yawn pervaded the iage as before. ‘Couldn’t no| are not unfrequently devoid of the necessary firm- 
one, nohow, do nuffin to big hten o’ the toime like?’ | ness, sensitive to ridicule, averse to offend, and not 
boldly demanded the farmer, with a bigger expl 
than before, for which the ly 
‘AY shensible idea, to be sure, said the Jew;| her egis; but law cannot have an eye upon the 
have no tenants of railway-carriage. She can only 
oe The farmer took up the punish when offences are duly proven, and not one 
‘Cards ye mean, I suppose ; and a good notion too, | tithe of such cases of plunder on the rail ever find 
to kill toime like. Eh, gents all ?’ .| their way to the police-courts and papers. The 
for small stakes, course,’ replied the clergyman | own folly ; and not desirous to be pilloried in print, 
a ‘but one obstacle exists—I am afraid we | with names and addresses in full, while the court 
ve no cards.’ ape titters, the magistrate advises more prudence in 
It happened, by a wonderful coincidence, that the | future, and the reporter heads his paragraph with the | 
Jewish gentleman had some cards with him. They | old adage about ‘fools and their money. No—they 
were in the little glossy portmanteau ; and he had | lose, and wince, and home; and their spoilers 
them out in a moment, and began to shuffle them and the don. of 
rapidly through his unsoaped fingers. *Take a hand, | and Nemesis in the shape of a detective, claims his 
XUM 
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TEETH. 


Are not our words our spiritual ju ? 

not our bodies prepared food ? Somebody—Abernethy, 
I suppose—says that all our diseases come from 
fretting or stuffing. Now, as the fretting is often 
more outward than inward, it wears the jaw as 
well as the heart; and as to , the members 
don’t complain of the stomach, but the stomach and 
the members make common cause against the jaw. 

This, to the million, means Teeth. 

Teeth are the great blessings, curses, and character- 
istics of humanity. A year or two there was 
capital picture in the Royal Ja the title 
which was, ‘Toothache in the Middle 
monk was sitting on a bench, on which 
laid his untasted meal. 


Qe 


he 
—and no wonder. Eat, sir! 


ng 
mon -—Sardanapalus might feel for a lazar, 
Aristi ust for Paul—when he 
had a toothache. 

? Whether 
first or last 


not supply the liveliest illustrations of our 
moods ? Does i 


desperation 

condemnation a them? Does not the dog 
shew his before he bites? Does not cold make them 
chatter in men, and excitement in monkeys? By the 
way, I’m afraid to think how much of the difference 
between these two animals ey upon the conforma- 
tion of their respective teeth. I remember hearing a 
lecture by Professor Owen, in which he explained the 
dental distinction between his audience and apes. I 
really _— what it was. People clapped their hands, 
and friends nodded triumphantly to one another, as 
much as to say, ‘Now the great man has settled the 
gla it was, I thought, a wonderfully close 

ve, 


Do you know, Reader—my stumps all stir them- 
selves as I write !—do you know that there are three 
hundred and forty-one dentists in London ?—pro- 
fessed dentists, besides all those who belong to the 


medical profession, and draw teeth incidentally—three | i 


hundred and forty-one, which, according to recent 


regulations at the War-office, is only a few short 


of a battalion. Allowing a month’s holiday, you | i 


might have a new London dentist day for a 
year, and even then leave some out: principals, 
too, and no assistants, but men with ing con- 


fidence, wrists, immaculate linen—don’t you 


always notice the shirt-front of your tormentor ?—and 
easy-chairs. Oh, that half hour of anticipation in the 
waiting-room, when you turn over medical books, and 


look at the prints and pictures 


on the walls, and feel 


victim as he is 


him 
but whence you never see him return! The outer 
door shuts after a quarter of an hour—those were his 
remains going out! 

Then your own summons—— ae 
vision 0 chamber ? must say 
that I think process to be rough before 
you have a si le'tooth replaced i more extensive 
than need be. y should he have the model of your 


ble! my good sir!’ 

But he it in, and squeezes it against the palate 
with such choking adherence that every gustatory 
— es We must forgive his consterna- 
tion, when the subtle judge of sauce and wine finds 
himself suddenly encountered by a pound of soft 
erally plan might 

y think some preparatory i 
be devised. Couldn’t 
under chloroform? or, better still, with something 
nice? As it is, hours must pass after the operation 
before you can rid of the peculiar cosmetic taste 
it leaves—something like that you might expect if 
you dined with the Lord Mayor of Greenland, and 
sat between a tallow-chandler and a soap-merchant. 


ninety 


volume—namely, one thousand eight hundred and 
surgeons ! 
_ Just consider what an amount of caries, inarticula- 


three. 
¢ is true that much, probably most of the dentists’ 
work, is to supply, not to withdraw. Take up the 
Times, and climb a ladder of dentists’ advertisements : 
the extraction of teeth bears a small proportion to 


set, | their replacement. The operation is so graphi 


cally 
attractive, so painless, so ingenious, that I wonder 
— don’t have it done for pleasure. It would seem 
to 


modern surgi gress 

legs and the like, while almost all are worried a 
their teeth, at one time or another; but now ‘sans 


i 
my dentist said, looking at the fracture : ‘ Ah, I see; 
you must have some hi teeth !’ ini 
a ion of the effect when that gentleman 


ere depi 
An elderly gentleman once observed: ‘I wonder why | whole jaw? I see now, making at me With @ 
my whiskers grow gray before my hair.’ ‘Don’t you | little shovel full of warm wax—I hope it is new for 
know?’ replied a rude fellow. ‘It is because you| the occasion, but it looks rather mottled—a little 4 
work your jaws more than your brain.’ The remark | shovel, with a pat of wax about the shape and size of 
was more wise than witty, though it was both ; for, | a penny bun, with a mouthful bitten out. 
after all, what are more worked than jaws’? Do not 
y eating and talking divide the result of many people’s 
Three hundred and forty-one dentists in the 
Post-office Directory alone, besides those more or less 
He was past the howling stage; the skin of his | instructed about teeth, discoverable in the same j 
cheek was tight and stiff ; you could read, in the 
anguish of his eyes, the red-hot throbs which stabbed 
his jaw; he had tied it up, and was nursing it 
withal, dolefully in his hand. The picture was truly | tion, toothache, and ul-humour represents. e 
catholic. Yes, at all ages, to all men, there has been, | preponderance of the profession is measured by 
comparing it with another—take hairdressers. You 
want your hair cut whether you be well or ill—for 
every tooth drawn or replaced you have your hair cut 
scores of times: for every dentist there ought to be 
end of life, in the day or the night nursery—do they 
changing 
Does not | 
shampooed, and have their joints cracked, will pre- : 
sently have all their teeth drawn and put in again, 
Seriously, however, the improvements in dental 
mechanism are perhaps the most appreciable signs of 
alike improved. It is no small matter to be able to q 
procure a usefal ornament and a wholesome luxury jj. i 
at one purchase. The demand for teeth is rapidly ; 
reasing. Iramense numbers are made of a mine- q 
eens One wholesale dentist I know of ; 
employs more than ninety persons in manufactur- j 
either them or things pertaining to them. The ‘ 
— of teeth there produced is more than qf 
a thousand. Teeth made of this material, how- ; 
ever, are liable to break, under some circumstances, | 
| j 
| 
j 
i 
XUM 
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business, 
little likely to supersede the old tinder-box and 


in the tank at the Zoological Gardens looks out of 
the water, and smiles, I said, ‘Ah!’ rather dubiously. 
But he was right. Many teeth are supplied by the 
potamus: mine are excellent. I am given to, 
erstand that those which have done service 
already in some native human skull are less used than 
they were; but one would think they must be the best, 
after all, ‘if it were not for the idea of imperfect 
cannibalism which they ~~ 

One great objection to the present operations in 
dental surgery is their e —at least where teeth 
have “=p replaced. oung dentists, who want 
are draw teeth in forma pauperis. 
an inverse application of the law, ‘ you must not 
look a gift-horse in the mouth,’ the unhappy gratis 
patient who has had a molar broken off short half- 
not to than utioner, at least to abstain from 
a personal assault. You ma get your teeth drawn, 
one, for next to no - not for nothin; 

itsel ; but when ga — series have to be fill 
up, it is quite ano thing. At present, gold is 
required. Thus, the ome man cannot avail himself of 

the advance in dental mechanism. Lately, however, a 
new material has been discovered, called vulcanite—a 
pre -. of india-rubber, which is so successful as 


very co in th 
mine nn Fat and the best of it is, if the 


; but suppose a man has lost 
two or three of back ones, and cannot afford to 
lied "oy 8 dentist, I would advise him 

him take a lump of gutta-percha 
(white is the best, because it is sweeter than the 
brown) about as big as a walnut. Warm - thoro y 


the regular business of the 
nt Forgive, dear reader, my entering into 

the presence of jagged stumps rather 
assists this operation than cthnten, for they steady 
= gutta-percha superstructure. Already this material 
as capable of a popular —— 
in the matter of teeth, for it is sold in small 
lumps about the size used for this purpose. The 
white, I repeat, is the best and purest ; though cheap, 
it is much dearer than the dark material used for 
and the soles of shoes. 
canite, will enable the poor man to 
are admitted to be. 


lucifers were a great curiosity. Once, distinctly, I 

recollect, when I was a little boy, seeing a gentleman, 
who was inquisitive about the latest discoveries in 
science, take two or three lucifers out of a case. After 
his shewing and explaining them, it appeared that at 
the end of each match there was a small glass tube 
filled with some —_ oric compound, which on 
being crushed, a flame. This process was 
effected by nipping the end with a pair of pliers, 
carried in the pocket for the purpose. Al , it 
was a novel but very circuitous seemed 


brimstone-match. Its chief drawback, however, was 
its expense. I forget what this gentleman said he had 
given for the matches he exhibited, but now you can 
get two boxes for a half- 

Probably, before very fend dental hospitals will be 
able to afford relief to the poor by means of the 
material lately discovered, and replace, at —< 
which our must ore it can 
the wasting fabric of our frames. 


EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 


Bedford has no peculiar industry. I asked a gentleman 
whom I casually met : ‘ What was the staple of the town ?’ 
and he answered : ‘ Education.’ The bequest of an alder- 
man of London, in the reign of Edward VI., of thirteen 
acres of land in the parish of St Andrews, Holborn, now 
produces an annual income of L.12,500 ; and the charity 
having come under parliamentary regulation, supports a 
Grammar School, a Commercial School, a Preparatory 
English School, a National School, a Girls’ School, and 
an Infant School. Bedford Grammar School furnishes 
the highest education to its free scholars and boarders ; 
and families come to Bedford from all parts to qualify 
themselves as residents for its advantages. Thus educa- 
tion is the great staple here. But the other schools, 
where pupils are not qualified by classical instruction 
to obtain university exhibitions, fit a very large juvenile 
population for the duties of life in a manner which is 
evident in the demeanour of the inhabitants of Bedford. 
No stranger can ask a question of man, woman, or child, 
without feeling that he is in the midst of an intelligent 
population, very remarkable for their alertness and 
courtesy, as compared with the industrial classes of 
most provincial towns. Sir William Harpur’s bequest, 
‘for the instruction of the children of the town of 
Bedford in grammar and good-manners,’ has very visible 
results.— Companion to the Almanac. 


THE MISSEL-THRUSH IN FEBRUARY. 


Tuerz is a bird, a handsome speckled bird, 
Who fills our naked woods with early song ; 
While yet from trees the wintry drip is heard, 
Of mists condensed, that move the vale along ; 
Poised high upon some patriarchal tree, 
Full in the sun’s pale yellow rays of spring, 
When silver dust the rime spreads on the lea, 
He lustily his morning-song doth sing, 
First note of love that wakes the infant year. 
The sleeping buds grow purple with delight ; 
And swelling, like his warbling throat, appear 
To woo with him the beams of warmth and light. 
As some full-chested herald who proclaims 
The advent of the noble and the fair, 
He doth announce the earth’s returning claims 
To admiration and renewéd care. 
Ah! happy time, full promised time of hope, 
Melodious breaking of the dawn of love, 
When eyes upon mysterious beauties ope, 
That yet the seasons’ circle have to prove; 
How fair and fleeting are the joys of earth ; 
How close is spring to winter's cold decay ; 
How small and mean, with little sign of worth, 
The bud that holds the gayest flower of day! 
Epr. 
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sive, but before long, must necessarily afford much | 
| cheaper relief than the material now employed. It is 
ve ssible, however, to replace, for all practical 
the gap, and keep his teeth closed till the gutta- 
_— cools; this will oblige him to shut his mouth 
‘or two or three minutes; then let him open it 
carefully, and take the lump out: he has = to 
trim it down with his penknife, and he will be tted 
with an excellent substitute for regular artificial teeth, 
which will serve him well for years. This is no 
theory, but a proved fact; and I can | account for 
7 
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